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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to describe the 
structures of and decision-making processes within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and government agencies concerned 
with education at all geopolitical levels, and to describe the 
dynamics of the interrelationships between the CPSU and the 
government. The study is based on data collected from documents 
published in the USSR and in the United States, and on information 
obtained from a series of interviews during 1962 with: members of the 
Communist Party, a member of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
ministers of education, chairmen of city boards of education, 
inspectors of schools, and various administrators and faculty of 
institutes of higher education. Questions discuss patterns of 
decision making, policy change procedures, and the distribution and 
exercise of power and authority; questions for further study are 
delineated in a final section. The primary conclusion is that the 
decision-making power resides in the CPSU's Central Committee, 
operating through democratic centralism. Appendices provide selected 
readings, a glossary of Russian terms, and a list of ministries and 
committees that administer higher education. (Author/DJB) 
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I. Introduction 

Earlier Studies of Soviet Educational Administration 

T he study and analysis of Soviet political, social, and economic 
systems is as old as the Soviet Union itself, but an intensive study 
of its educational system is a recent development. During the 1950’s 
there was an increasing awareness of Soviet education, as evidenced 
by the work of such American scholars as Counts, DeWitt, and John- 
son. It did not become a topic for extensive study, however, until 
after October 1957, when the Soviet Union launched its first Sputnik. 
Since then, inevitably, the question most often asked has been, “How 
did the Russians do it ?” 

As if in answer to this question, many scholars have turned their 
attention 'to the Soviet Union’s educational system and have studied 
the curriculums, teaching methods, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials of Soviet schools in an attempt to understand the role that 
education has played in bringing to the USSR success in the field of 
rocketry and missiles. 1 

In the years since the launching of that first Sputnik, scholars in 
the United States and other Western countries have gained a better 
understanding of many aspects of the Soviet Union’s educational 
system. Little light, however, has as yet been shed on its administra- 
tion and the relationship of the Communist Party to the governmental 
structure responsible for education. Here and there in the literature, 
general descriptions of Soviet school administration, the relationship 
of Party to Government, and the flow of authority have appeared. 2 



a A partial list of recent scholarly explorations into this question would include the 
following : George Z. F. Bereday and others, The Changing Soviet School ; George S. Counts, 
The Challenge of Soviet Education ; Nicholas DeWitt, Education and Professional Employ- 
ment in the USSR and Soviet Professional Manpower; Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Educa- 
tion for Science and Technology ; William ‘K. Medlin and others (U.S. Office of Education), 
Soviet Education Programs; and U.S. Office of Education, Education in the USSR and 
Soviet Commitment to Education . (For bibliographical details and annotations concerning 
these titles and others, see appendix, Readings.) 

2 Nicholas DeWitt, Education and Professional Employment in the USSR , p. 37-45 ; 
William K. Medlin, “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics" in Theodore Reller and Edgar L. 
Morphet, Comparative Educational Administration, p. 113^31 ; Jaan Pennar, “Party Con- 
trol Over Soviet Schools" in George Z. F. Bereday and Jaan Pennar, The Politics of Soviet 
Education , p. 45-56 ; Herbert C. Rudman, “School Administration" in Bereday and others, 
p. 109-39 ; and U.S. Office of Education, Soviet Commitment to Education, p. 6-9. (For 
bibliographical details and annotations, see appendix, Selected Readings.) 
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STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 



Usually, though, these descriptions have been smaller parts of an 
overall descriptipn of the Soviet educational system. 

Previous research has delineated the lines of authority that emanate 
from the Central Committee of the CPSU (Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union) acting through its subsection on school affairs — the 
Department of Schools, Higher Education, and Science ( Otdel Shkol , 
VUZov i Nauki ). The picture of the authority structure in Soviet 
schools is a clear one: authority is based upon the principle of 
oligarchical management and democratic centralism. 



The Present Study 

For the purposes of the present publication, authority is defined as 
the right to decide or act, and power as the ability to decide or act. In 
this construct, lie many questions as yet unanswered. 

We know that in the United States the ability to act (power) does 
not always rest in the hands of those in authority (the right to act). 
Is this equally true in the Soviet Union? Previous study seems to 
indicate that an overlapping power structure — the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union — exists in Soviet education. If a director of an 
institute, for example, is not a member of the Party, his assistant 
director usually is. Where does the power lie? In governmental 
authority or in the overlapping power structure of Party membership ? 
To what extent does power structure parallel or overlap authority 
structure ? 

Power, as described here, is delimited to four areas of decision- 
making : development of policy, execution of policy, latitude for im- 
plementation of policy, and finality of decision-making and policy 
implementation. 

Purposes . — The present study has three main purposes ; namely, to — 

1. Describe the administrative structure of Party and governmental orga- 
nizations concerned with education at all geopolitical levels. 

2. Describe the decision-making process within Party and governmental 
agencies and the dynamics of the interrelationships between Party and 
Government. 

3. Point the direction that further studies of Soviet school administration 
might profitably take. 

This study seeks to answer such questions as the following: 

1. After a decision has been implemented, if the decision or policy proves to 
be a bad one, what procedures does the school director follow to seek a 
change in policy? 
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2. How much latitude does the director of the school (the building principal) 
have in implementing policies that emanate from higher up in the ad- 
ministrative structure? 

3. Is the degree of latitude for execution greater at upper levels of the ad- 
ministrative structure than at the lower, building level? 

4. Does a Party member who is not in direct authority influence the direction 
of decision-making? If so, in what ways and to what degree? 

5. Are the patterns of decision making uniform throughout the USSR or 
are there geopolitical differences? 

These questions are indicative of the scope of this study but do not 
represent all of the concerns investigated. 

Collection of data . — This study is based on data collected from docu- 
ments published in the Soviet Union and in the United States and on 
information obtained from a series of interviews 3 with members of 
the Communist Party, a member of its Central Committee of the 
CPSU, ministers of education, chairmen of city boards of education, 
inspectors of schools, directors of institutes of higher education, pro- 
fessors of higher education, and directors of 11-year schools. 

Following the present section, the four main sections proceed as 
follows: Section II describes the administrative structures of Party 
organizations from the all-union level down through the union- 
republic, regional {oblast), large-city ( gorod ), district — urban and 
rural ( raion ), and basic administrative unit levels. Section III de- 
scribes the administrative structures of governmental units at each 
of the same five geopolitical levels. Section IV turns to an analysis of 
the decision-making process at each level and of the interrelationships 
that exist within the Party apparatus and Government structure, and 
describes the relationships between these two entities. Section V turns 
its attention to areas needing further study: school administration 
and the relationship of Party to Government. It attempts to bring 
some focus on questions still unanswered and on administrative 
processes still unexplored. 



These Interviews took place in Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev during the fall of 1962. 



II. The Administrative Structure of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 1 



T he cpsu is organized along territorial and production subdivisions. 

Primary Party organizations- -the basic organizations — are estab- 
lished wherever Communists are employed, or in some cases where they 
live; and they are related to Party organizations that are coextensive 
with political subdivisions. As shown in figure 1, the geopolitical 
subdivisions descend in order of highest to lowest from the all-union 
level to the union-republic, regional, large-city, district, and basic 
employment or production levels. Missing from the figure are the 
Party organizations at the territorial {krai) and autonomous regional 
levels. These groups were not included in the figure because the krai 
and autonomous regions are not common geopolitical subdivisions in 
the USSR, but are peculiar to only one or two union-republics. In 
those cases where they do exist, however, Party organizations also 
exist. The krai and the autonomous region would be located between 
the union-republic and the regional or oblast levels. 

A Party organization serving a given area is always higher than any 
Party organization serving part of that area. For example, the 
primary Party unit is always subject to the authority of the district 
Party group and it, in turn, is subject to the authority of the Party 
organization above it. This principle extends all the way up through 
the ranks to the all-union level. 

Theoretically, the highest administrative group in Party organiza- 
tion is the congress (in the case of the Communist Parties of the union- 
republics and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), the con- 
ference ''at the regional, city, and district levels), and the general 
meeting (in the case of primary Party organizations). In practice, 
each of these groups elects an executive group called a “committee” (in 
the case of regional, city, district, and primary organizations) and 
“Central Committees” (in the case of union-republics and the all-union 
Party organization) . These committees act as the executive body and 
conduct all of the regular routines of Party work. 

1 This section II Is based In large measure on Ustav Kommunisticheskoi PartU Sovetskoyo 
Sayuza, Prinyat XXII Syezdom KPSS t 31 Oktyabrya 1961 (Rules of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Adopted at the 22d Congress, CPSU, Oct. 31, 1961). Moscow, 1961. 
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Memberships on these committees are rotated periodically and 
usually no member of a committee serves longer than three terms. 
Occasionally, if the situation warrants, . . particular Party officials 
may, by virtue of their generally recognized prestige and high polit- 
ical; organizational and other qualities, be successively elected to lead- 
ing bodies for a longer period. In that case, a candidate is considered 
elected if not less than three-quarters of the votes are cast for him by 
secret ballot.” 2 Party members who leave committees because their 
terms have expired are eligible to be reelected at subsequent elections. 

At the all-union level, at least one-fourth of the Central Committee 
is replaced at each election. At the union-republic level, at least one- 
third of the committee is rotated, and at lower levels one-half of the 
committee is changed. All-union congresses are generally convened 
at least once every 4 years, although special sessions may be called 
more often if the occasion warrants. Congresses of union-republics 
and regional, city, and district conferences are generally convened 
once every 2 years. Party meetings at the primary Party level are 
called at least once a month. 

With the exception of primary Party organizations (see fig. 1) , each 
congress or conference, at the various administrative levels, elects an 
auditing commission. The basic responsibility of the auditing com- 
mission is a fiscal one ; it audits the accounts of the treasury and of the 
various enterprises of the committees at each geopolitical level. 

Since the Central Committee of the CPSU may include as many as 
350 members, it elects a Presidium, which directs the work of the 
Central Committee. The Central Committee at the union-republic 
level may organize a secretariat if it so desires. All other committees 
do not elect a secretariat or a Presidium. 

At every geopolitical level the committee elects an administrative 
department or bureau, which in turn is composed of many departments 
designed to implement the decisions of the various congresses and con- 
ferences and conduct the routine work of the committees. One of 
these departments is the Department of Schools, Higher Education, 
and Science ( Odtel Shkol , VUZov i NavJci). At the all-union level, 
the Central Committee not only organizes a Federal Department of 
Schools, Higher Education, and Science, but in addition organizes a 
bureau for the Russian Soviet Federalized Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR). This bureau also includes a department of science, 
schools, and culture. 

a Ibid., p. 15. 

715-881 0—64 2 
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Figure 1.— Administrative Structure of the Communist Party 




At the all-union level the Central Committee of the CPSU also 
organizes a Party Control Committee. This committee serves two 
all-union functions: 

It is an inspector and an enforcer of Party discipline, charged with responsi- 
bility for taking action against Communists who violate the program, the 
rules of the Party, or Party discipline. 

It acts as an appeal committee in those cases where members have been 
expelled or have had Party penalties imposed upon them at the union- 
republic, krai , or autonomous regional level. 

Primary Party organizations are the basic administrative units of 
the Party apparatus. Although primary Party organizations operate 
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CPSU ...... Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

CC CPSU .. Central Committee, Communist Party af the Soviet Union 

RSFSR Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 

CP SSR Communist Party, Soviet Socialist Republic 

CC CPSSR.. Central Committee, Communist Party, Soviet Sociolist Republic 
SSR....*,.. Soviet Socialist Republic 
CP Communist Party 



1 Once elected, this body carries on the daily routines of Party work. 

2 Under union-republic policy. 8 Formed in schools, factories, commercial establishments, 
farms, housing units, ministries, the Soviet army, etc. 



at the lowest administrative level, they are by no means unimportant, 
for it is through these organizations that the most meaningful, prac- 
tical work is carried out among Party members and within Soviet 
society in general. 

Primary Party units are organized at places of employment — 
factories, State and collective farms, educational institutions, offices, 
units of the Soviet armed forces — in fact, wherever there are not 
fewer than three Party members employed. Primary Party organi- 
zations are also established on a residential basis in villages and urban 
apartment compounds. At those places which employ more than 50 
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Party members, smaller units of the general primary Party organi- 
zation may be formed along department, shop, sectional, and team 
lines. 

The highest administrative unit of the primary Party organization 
is the Party meeting, convened at least once a month. Once a year 
these meetings elect a bureau to serve for the ensuing year. Each 
primary Party unit determines the number of members to serve in the 
bureau. Primary Party organizations with fewer than 15 members 
do not elect a bureau, but instead elect a secretary and a deputy 
secretary. 

In large enterprises that employ more than 300 Party members, 
primary unit Party committees may be formed. In this case, the shop, 
team, and departmental Party organizations are granted the status of 
complete primary Party units. These committees are elected for one 
year and their numerical composition is fixed by the general Party 
meeting or conference. 

The primary Party organization is charged with the responsibility 
of — 

Admitting new members to the OPSU 

Educating Communists in “a spirit of loyalty to the Party cause, idealogical 
staunchness and communistic ethics” 

Organizing Marxist-Leninist study groups among tlae membership 
^Exerting leadership at all establishments of employment 
Conducting agitational and propaganda work among the masses 
Serving as a “watchdog” committee against bureaucracy, negligence, ex- 
travagance at places of employment, and violations of state discipline 
Assisting city and district committees in their activities. 
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III. The Administrative Structure of Public Education in the 

Soviet Union 

A lthough this bulletin has outlined in detail the administrative 
structure of the Communist Party and has treated it as a separate 
entity, the Party is in fact an integral part of the administrative struc- 
ture of public education in the Soviet Union. Just how much of an 
integral part the Party really is will be seen in the section dealing 
with the process of decision-making in Soviet education. But to talk 
about the Party and its relationship to governmental agencies re- 
sponsible for public education without treating them as separate en- 
tities is like talking about eating without at the Lame time detailing 
the processes of chewing, swallowing, and digesting — all of which 
make up the gestalt , “eating.” So it is with a discussion of the admin- 
istration of public education in the Soviet Union. 

The administrative structure of Soviet public education is well- 
defined and highly organized. In theory, the structure suggests col- 
lective leadership; in practice, the same principles of organization 
which apply to the Party apply with equal vigor to Government. If 
we substitute the term “Government” for “Party,” we can say that the 
concept of “democratic centralism” which underlies Party organiza- 
tion also applies to governmental organization. Democratic central- 
ism, in* this case, would include the following characteristics: 

+ Strict governmental subordination of the minority to the majority is 
required. 

+ The decisions of higher bodies are obligatory for lower bodies. 

+ Periodic reports of subordinate governmental bodies to higher bodies are 
required and an elaborate system of inspection has been developed to 
implement [this concept. 

In this section we shall examine the administrative structures of the 
union-republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion, the organizational structure of ministries of education at the 
republic level, the organization of education at the regional, large-city 

9 
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10 STRUCTURE AND DECISION-MAKING 

and district levels, and the organization of basic administrative units 
in public education — the individual school building. 1 



The Union-Republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 



The Ministry of Higher Education, USSR, was reorganized into 
the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education in June 
1959. Before its reorganization, it was composed of 1 minister and 
5 deputy ministers who were responsible for 13 functional admin- 
istrative units. The ministry was subdivided into main administra- 
tions, administrations, and departments. Policy development within 
the ministry was conducted through a collegium ,, or board, that con- 
sisted of the minister, his deputies, and heads of main administrations, 
administrations, and departments. The members of the board were 
appointed by the Minister of Higher Education and approved by the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. According to Soviet officials: 

At its meeting the board considers the most important matters pertaining 
to the methodology of teaching, scientific research, educational activities, 
management and finances of the higher and specialized secondary educa- 
tional institutions, verification of performance and practical direction over 
schools of higher education that comes under 'the ministry; it (reviews) 
reports from the leading officials of the ministry and of the higher institu- 
tions . . . under it, and also of the ministers of higher education of the 
union-republics. . . ? 

Since the reorganization of the ministry in 1959, information avail- 
able to students of Soviet government and education has been sparse. 
It is not possible at this time to ascertain the precise configuration of 
the ministry’s reorganized structure. A number of attempts have been 
made, however, to predicate an organizational structure based upon 
what was known to have been the components of the ministry before 
the reorganization, and upon scattered public statements and descrip- 
tions given by Soviet educational officials concerning the new ministry 

* A distinction needs to be made at this point among all-union, union-republic, and 
republic ministries. All-union ministries are those central government ministries which 
may have branch offices throughout the Soviet Union but which have no specific counter- 
parts (e.g., Ministry for ConstrucUon of Power Stations, Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
Ministry of Railways) in any of the 15 union-republics. 

Union-republic ministries are those central ministries which coordinate activities in 
their respective fields for all of the USSR and which do have counterparts (e.g.. Ministry 
of Culture, Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education) 
in one or more of the 15 union-republics. 

Republic ministries are those ministries in each of the 15 union-republics which have 
no central counterparts (e.g., Ministry of Construction, Ministry of Education, Ministry of 
Justice) coordinating activities throughout the USSR. 

e Kathryn G. Heath. Ministries of Education: Their Functions and Organization (Bul- 
letin 1961, No. 21 — OE-14064). U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education. Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. p. 577. 
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organization. For example, one such construction has been set forth 
by DeWitt : 



. . . As in the past, the ministry of Higher and 'Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion will have about ten functional units, such as personnel, accounting, 
planning, Giprovuz (design of higher education facilities), and library. And 
again, as in the past, attached to this ministry will be the Supreme Attesta- 
tion Commission (VAK), which handles the certification of all academic- 
rank and advanced-degree personnel. The ministry will also continue to 
publish journals . . . and run its own publishing house ( Sovetskaia Nauka) 
for texts, programs and instructional materials. The independent foreign 
affairs section will continue to deal with the selection and supervision of 
foreign students in the USSR and handle exchanges with foreign countries . 3 

Figure 2 is an ineofiiplete chart predicated upon what most likely 
represents the organizational structure of the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education. Alone of all the charts in this 
bulletin, this one is subject to the limitations inherent in any such 
projection. It is necessarily based on incomplete data, scattered ref- 
erences to present positions within the new ministry, and statements 
by ministry officials concerning the functions that the new Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Education serves. 

The new Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 
has as its head a minister who is also a member of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. He is assisted by two deputy ministers. The 
chief policymaking group of the ministry is still the board consisting 
of the minister — who serves as chairman of the board — his deputy 
ministers, and the heads of main administrations, administrations, 
and departments. Still attached to the ministry is the State publish- 
ing house and the Supreme Attestation Commission. The commission 
appoints all senior professors and university administrators through- 
out the Soviet Union and conducts examinations for advanced degrees, 
and it is the sole authority for the awarding of doctorates. 

The exact number of functional administrative units is unknown, 
but in all likelihood DeWitt’s estimate of approximately 10 such units 
is an accurate one, for there is little evidence to indicate that the func- 
tion of the new union-republic ministry will be very different from 
that of the old one. Recent Party decisions and discussions of pro- 
posed revisions of the Constitution of the USSR lead to the belief that 
a trend is developing in the Soviet Union towards more centralization 
of authority. If this perception is accurate, there is every reason to 
believe that the union-republic ministry will be more active in the 
administration of higher education in the USSR than was first en- 
visioned in 1959. 

3 Nicholas DeWitt. Education and Professional Employment in the USSR, p. 225. Spe- 
cific identification of ministry offices and officials before the 1959 reorganization can be 
found in Biographic Directory No. 272 , Directory of Soviet Officials, vol. I. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Division of Biographic Information, 1960. p. 41-42. 
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Figure 2. — Projected Administrative Structure of the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 

Secondary Education, USSR > 




1 See appendix C for list of ministries and committees administering higher education 
in the 15 Soviet Union-republics. 2 Composed of the minister, deputy ministers, and heads 
of main administrations, administrations, and departments. s Such as Polytcchnical and 
Machine Building, Higher Institutions, and Secondary Specialized Educational Institutions. 
4 Such as the Training Methods Administration. 5 Such as the Foreign Relations Division. 



Republic Ministry of Education 

The union-republic Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education has no counterpart in any single, administrative agency for 
preschool, elementary, or secondary education. Instead, the adminis- 
tration of these education levels is delegated to each of the 15 union- 
republics through its ministry of education. 4 

4 In conversations with Soviet officials in the fall of 1962, the writer of this bulletin was 
told that a central Ministry of Education of the union-republic type was contemplated. 
Discussions are now taking place concerning modifications of the Constitution of the USSR 
and it is planned that within a year 15 republic ministries of education will be under the 
authority of one central Ministry of Education. These Soviet officials Insist that the new 
union-republic Ministry of Education will serve as a coordinating agency only and will not 
centralize authority. They say that since the implementation of the 1958 school law is pro- 
ceeding unevenly within the Soviet Union, this new central Ministry of Education will help 
to coordinate the efforts of all-union republics and speed up the implementation of the 1958 
school law. 
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Figure 3 describes the administrative structure of one of the 15 
ministries of education, that of the Ministry of Education, RSFSR 
(Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic). Since this ministry 
is the recognized leader in Soviet education, one can assume that the 
administrative structures of the other 14 republic ministries of educa- 
tion do not differ significantly. The Ministry of Education, RSFSR, 
is the only one of the 15 republic ministries that maintains an Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences which has attached to it a number of 
institutes. 

The chief administrative officer of the ministry is the Minister of 
Education. He is assisted by a staff of six vice ministers of education. 
Each vice minister is responsible for one aspect of education in the 
union-republic. 

Attached to the Ministry of Education is a ^Central Institute for 
the Advanced Studies for Teachers ( Centrabwyo Institut Usovershen - 
stovovanyo Uchitelie ), the technical and teaching-aid industries which 
are responsible for the production of visual aids; and two State pub- 
lishing houses — the State Publishing House for Children’s Literature 
(Dietgiz) and the State Publishing House for Teaching and Peda- 
gogical Materials {V chpedgiz ) . 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, RSFSR (Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic), supports nine scientific-research 
institutes: (1) The Research Institute of Psychology, (2) The Re- 
search Institute of Theory and History of Pedagogy, (3) The Research 
Institute of Artistic Education, (4) The Research Institute of Pro- 
duction Education, (5) The Research Institute of Nationality Schools, 
(6) The Research Institute of Physical Education, (7) The Research 
Institute of Defectology, (8) The Research Institute of General and 
Polytechnical Education, and (9) The Research Institute of Pedagogy 
in the city of Leningrad. Each maintains a full staff of research 
workers, and attached to each are a number of experimental schools 
which afford the opportunity to staff researchers to carry on experi- 
mentation with the help of children and teachers. 

In addition, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has attached to 
it the Ushinsky Library, the Pedagogical Archives, the Education 
Museum, the Museum of Toys, and its own academy press. 

Republic ministries of education are in theory independent of each 
other and develop their own regulations concerning textbooks, methods 
of instruction, and educational program. They allocate funds for 
school operating expenses such as faculty salaries, supplies, new con- 
struction, and repair and maintenance. They appoint and supervise 
teachers and directors. In practice, however, the rules governing 
each of the 15 republic ministries of education are almost identical 
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1 Recent information indicates that a 10th research institute has developed out of this institute. It Is 
called the Institute of Evening (Shift) and Correspondence Secondary Schools. 

J Experimental schools in varying numbers are attached to each institute. 
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except for a few minor regional differences; the pacesetter for all pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary education in the USSR is the 
Russian republic and its Ministry of Education. 

Although we speak here of 15 republic ministries of education, 
there are, more precisely, 32 offices within the Soviet Union which 
are called Ministries of Education. There are 17 autonomous re- 
publics in the USSR, 13 of them in the Russian republic. They ad- 
minister their schools through their own ministries of education, but 
these are subordinated to the ministry of education of the union- 
republic in which they are located. As an example, the Buriyat- 
Mongolian Republic has its own ministry of education which in turn 
is responsible to the Ministry of Education, RSFSR. If we add the 
autonomous republics we come to a total of 32 ministries of education 
in the Soviet Union. Since these are special cases, however, we refer 
to these only briefly in this bulletin and will continue to describe the 
administrative structure in terms of the major geopolitical sub- 
divisions. 



Regional, Large-City, and District Departments of Education 

As we have seen, it is possible to identify at least five major geo- 
political subdivisions in the Soviet Union. If we include the special 
cases such as the territory, and the autonomous regions, we have seven 
such subdivisions. Ordinarily, however, the next major political 
division below the union -republic level is the region. In the Rus- 
sian republic, as an example, there are 52 such regions. These in turn 
are subdivided into 2,600 districts. Extremely large cities such as 
Leningrad and Moscow are considered to be regions as well as cities. 
Figure 4 is a chart showing the interrelationships between large-city 
and district levels. This administrative structure shows the organiza- 
tion of education in Leningrad. Since Leningrad can also be con- 
sidered as a region, the chart serves as an example of the organiza- 
tion of the region and its relationship to the next subdivision beneath 
it, the district. 

Government in the Soviet Union consists of a series of interlocking 
soviets (councils) at all geopolitical levels. Following the political 
principle that an organization serving a given area is always in a 
superordinate position to those agencies serving only a part of that 
area, district soviets are subject to the authority of large-city or re- 
gional soviets and these in turn are subordinate to the authority of 
territorial or union- republic soviets. 
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As can be seen from figure 4, the district soviet is organized along 
the same general lines as its city or regional soviet, although in a 
more abbreviated form. 

Each regional, city, or district soviet is composed of members 
usually elected on a one-candidate slate from commercial, educational, 
agricultural, and industrial establishments. In order to do its work 
efficiently, the soviet is composed of a number of different departments, 
which in turn are responsible for public utilities, urban and rural plan- 
ning, schools, and the like. Illustrated in figure 4 is the organiza- 
tion of one of these departments, the Department of Public Education. 

The manager of the department of public education is always a 
deputy who has been elected to the soviet. Usually, this deputy is 
appointed as manager of public education because of his prior peda- 
gogical training and experience. Normally, he has been an admin- 
istrator, for as a manager of a large-city department of education 
told this author, “To be a teacher is not enough; one must be an ex- 
perienced administrator as well, for this is a complex administrative 
task.” Since the term of office for a deputy is 2 years, the manager 
of the department of education receives a 2-year appointment. 
Initially, deputies are nominated by their fellow workers at their 
places of employment; but if a deputy becomes experienced in the 
soviet it is entirely possible that he might become well-known through- 
out the region or city — so well known, in fact, that every establish- 
ment in the region will nominate him for election. In this case, the 
deputy can look forward to serving in the soviet for many years, 
and if he is also the manager of the department of education, his 
tenure will be a long one. 

The manager of public education in the city of Leningrad has three 
vice-managers, heading three sections, respectively : Preschool Estab- 
lishments, Finance and Facilities, and Program Development and 
Staff Utilization. 

Preschool Establishments 

The vice-manager of this section has a staff consisting of an assistant 
and six inspectors. The staff is responsible for all preschool estab- 
lishments, such as kindergartens and day nurseries. The city of Lenin- 
grad is divided into 20 districts, and each district has one inspector for 
its preschool establishments. Each of the six inspectors at the city 
level is responsible for inspecting the work of his district inspectors 
and has as many as three or four district inspectors under his jurisdic- 
tion. 



Figure 4.— Administrative Structure of Regional, Large-City, and District Departments of Education 
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This section is divided into three subsections : Plant Planning, Fi- 
nance, and Administrative Services. All new construction and all 
major modifications of existing structures are planned under the lead- 
ership of the section’s vice-manager. The administrative services sub- 
section is responsible for the day-to-day administrative routines of the 
city department of public education. 5 

At the city level, budgets for the 20 districts are combined and funds 
are allocated to each district. These funds include money for major 
construction and for operational expenses such as supplies, instruc- 
tional materials, and salaries. 

Program Development and Utilization 

This section is by far the largest of the three. The chief deputy 
manager of public education in the city of Leningrad is the head of this 
section, which is composed of four subsections : Personnel, Inspection, 
Special Education Schools, and the Institute for the Advanced Study 
of Teachers. 

Personnel . — This subsection is responsible for the appointment of 
teachers, directors of secondary schools (grades 5-11), and nonin- 
structional personnel. 

Inspection . — The staff of this subsection is a large one, consisting of 
20 inspectors — 10 general education inspectors and 10 inspectors rep- 
resenting highly specialized subject-matter fields. Each inspector is 
assigned to two districts in which he supervises the work of the district 
inspectors. Each district in the city has 3 inspectors who are responsi- 
ble for from 10 to 15 schools (a number which varies, depending upon 
the size of the district, city, and region). The unique feature of the 
district, city, and regional departments of education is their interlock- 
ing inspection system ; regional or city inspectors inspect district in- 
spectors, who in turn inspect individual administrators and their staffs. 

Special Education Schools . — Ballet schools, music schools, art and 
drama schools, schools for mentally retarded children, and schools for 
physically handicapped students are the concern of the subsection deal- 
ing with special education. 



B As can be seen in fig. 4, the district soviet also has a manager of public education, who 
In turn has a staff concerned with preschool establishments, finance and facilities, and 
program and staff. The district staff identifies needs fn: additional facilities and presents 
these needs to the city finance section for authorization to proceed with major construction. 
This same relationship exists for the section dealing with finance. 



